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Manson, Déc. 27, 1870. 


Pursuant to notice, the following Principals of Publie Schools in 
the State assembled in the Senate Chamber > 


G. S. Albee, Racine, 

J. ©. Pickard, Milwaukee. 

E. E. Ashley, Portage. 

A, Kerr, Beloit. 

J. B. ‘ihayer, Menomonie. 
D. E. Homes, Berlin. 

Mrs. M. E. Holmes, Berlin. 


J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkinson. 
F. S. Beede, Prairie du Sac. 


J. L. Wallace, La Crosse. 
W. Elden,. Palmyra. 

A. T. Stearns, Oconto. 

J. H. Terry, Spring Green, 


A. Lebourveau, Watertown. 
G. M. Bowen, Jefierson, 

C. M. Boyles, Richland Centre. 
R. W. Seaman, Clinton. 

T. N. Stewart, Waukesha. 
W, D. Parker, Janesville. 
J. E. Burton, Geneva. 

W. J. Taylor, Sun Prairie. 
S. S. Rockwood, Milton. 

B. M. Reynolds, Madison. 
S. Shaw, Omro. 

A. Earthman, Reedsburg. 
G. Brousseau, Black Earth. 





W. D. Parker, of Janesville, was called to the chair, and A. Earru- 
MAN, of Reedsburg, appointed secretary. 

The President stated briefly the objects of the meeting, pointing 
out the different topics to be discussed. 

On motion of Wm. ELpEN, the subject of compulsory education was 
taken up. 

Remarks were made by many’ present, manifesting plainly that dif- 
ferent views upon the subject are entertained by our teachers. While 
all agreed that the State has the right to compel attendance upon our 
public schools, the speakers could not agree upon the manner in which 
non-attendance, truancy, and vagrancy are to be overcgme. No con- 
clusion as to the legislation necessary being arrived at, the following 
committee was appointed to report upon the subject to-morrow: S. 
Suaw, B. M. Reynoups and E. E. Asunry. 

On motion the following committee was appointed to draft a consti- 
tution for the government of this Association: J. Q. Emery, J. C. 
Pickarp, D. E. Hotmgs, G. S. Atser, B. M. Reynotps. 
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Wepyespay, Dec. 29, 9 A. M. 

The following subject was taken up for discussion: ‘* What course 
of instruction best disciplines the child for good citizenship?” Re- 
marks were made by Mrs. D. E. Hotmes, and Messrs. Srewart, Asu- 
LEY, Pickarp, Kerr, Aber, Hormes, Rocxwoop, Burron, Suaw, 
Purpy and others. The subject was referred to the following com- 
mittee: D. EK. Hotmes, G.S. Arper, 8. 8. Rockwoop; the report to 
be made at the next meeting of the Association. 

On motion of J. K. Purpy, the following subject was referred to 
the same committee: ‘ How far may the State wisely prescribe mat- 
ter and method of instruction in the schools it supports?” 


2 O'CLOCK P. M. 
The topic, “ How can teachers best gain Normal Instruction?” 
raused a spirited debate, in which Mr. and Mrs. Hotaces, Messrs. 
BoweEN, Suaw, Reynoups, Stewart, Fattows, Emery, ALBEE and 
Purpy participated. The subject was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of S. Fattows, J. B. Prapr, O. Arry, E. A. Cuartron and 
R. GranamM. 
J. K. Purpy offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the management of our Normal Schools has thus far deserved the hearty 
approval of the teachers of this State, and that they should extend to said schools their 
sympathy and encouragement. 


The following resolution, offered by B. M. RryNnoxps, was adopted: 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to the Hon. Samuel Fallows, State 
Superintendent, and to the Rev. J. B. Pradt, Assistant Superintendent, for the prompt and 


able manner in whicn they have revived the Wisconsin Journal of Education, and that 
we will use our best endeavors to extend its circulation. 7 

& constitution was presented by J. Q. Emery, which was adopted. 
Under it the following officers were elected for the easuing year: 


President—G. S$. ALBer, of Racine. 

Vice President—S. 8. Rocxwoop, of Milton. 
Secretary—A. Eartuman, of Reedsburg. 
Treasurer—W. D. Parker, of Janesville. 

D. E. Hommes offered a resolution requesting the Legislature so to 
amend the school law as to include drawing among the branches in 
which third grade teachers are examined. A. EartuMan offered an 
amendment so as to include physiology. The resolution and amend- 
ment, after some debate, were lost. 

Gov. Farrcuixp extended a cordial invitation to the teachers present 
to meet at his residence to-morrow, Thursday, evening, and spend a 
few hours in social intercourse, which invitation was accepted. 

Adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 29, 9 A. M. 

The reports of committees being called for, B. M. Reynoups, of the 
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Committee on Compulsory Education, offered the following, which was 
adopted: 

We to whom was referred the subject of Compulsory Attendance, would recommend the 
appointment of a committee consisting of W. D. Parker, G. 8. Albee and J. Q. Emery, to 
prepare a report on that subject, which shall be presented at the next annual session of the 
State Teachers’ Association. Ss. SHAW, 

B. M. REYNOLDS, 
KE. E. ASHLEY, 


Committee. 
J. K. Purpy offored the following, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, it is both the right and the duty of the 
State to enforce the elementary education of all its children, in order that its citizens may 
be qualified to discharge the political and social duties devolving upon them. 

I. N. Srewart, of the Committee on Normal Instruction, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the Legislature should appropriate 
not less than two thousand dollars a year for the maintainance of a more complete system 
of Normal Institutes for the better training of teachers of our common schools. 


G. 8. Annex presented the following, which was also adopted: 

Whereas, Adequate provision has generously been made by our Legislature for the special 
training of various classes of children who, by reason of infirmities, are unqualified to par- 
ticipate in the privileges of the public schools, while feeble-minded children receive no care 
trom the State; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Association most earnestly and respectfully ask dur Legislature to 
make this much needed provision for that most unfortunate class. 

J. E. Burron offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we urge the coming Legislature so to amend our school law as to allow no 
pupil to enter the public school until he has attained the age et six years. 

Adopted, reconsidered and laid on the table. 

G.S. ALBEE spoke at some length upon the self-reporting and mark- 
ing systems, and answered many questions proposed by members 
present. ; 

R. Grauam offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Legislature of Wisconsin that the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education be sent to every school district in the State. 

After discussion by Messrs. Reynotps, Norru, Earruman, Gra- 
Ham, ALBEE, Rockwoop and Pickarp, the subject was referred to a 
committee consisting of S. Fattows, R. Grawam and W. D. Parker. 

A. Kerr offered the following, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to His Excellency, Gov. Fairchild, for his 
courtesy in granting to this Association the use of the Senate Chamber, and for the interest 
which he has shown in furthering the ends which our Convention has adyocated. 


Adjourned. 
2 o’etock, P. M. 


G. S. ALBEE in the chair. ; 
The resolution offered by J. K. Purpy in the morning was taken up 
as follows: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this eonvention, the moral’ and’ social interests of the 
State demand the immediate passage of Vagrancy Law, compelling the attendance at school 





i 
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of all children between the ages of seven and sixteen years not having constant and usefu 
employment. 


A spirited discussion arose, in which Mrs. Hotmes, and Messrs. 
REYNOLDs, StEwART, Nortu, Hotmes, Grawam, CARPENTER, Purpy, 
EartuMan, Evpen, De La Martyr and ALBEE participated, after which 
the resolution was laid on the table. 

R. Grauam offered the following, which was adopted: 


Wuereas, The present compilation of the school census does not show the number of 
children attending school, between the ages of eight and sixteen years, therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the State Superintendent that three columns be here- 
after appropriated to returns of the number of children of school age, attending school in 
the district, these columns to show: 1. Those between the ages of four and eight; 2. Those 
between eight and sixteen; 3. Those between sixteen and twenty. 

The subject of school organization being taken up, Messrs. Kerr, 
Pickarp and Homes gave some very interesting school statistics, 
stating their methods of making out reports, averaging attendance, etc. 
A. Earruman offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a blank, giving the school 
statistics of our graded schools on a common basis, said committee to report at the annual 
session of the State Teachers’ Association. 


The chairman appointed as such committee, A. Earruman, J. C. 


‘Prckarp and J. K. Purpy. 


J. K. Purpy made remarks upon his method of conducting spelling, 
exeuses for various reasons, punctuality, and other topics, and D. E. 
Homes spoke upon the same subjects. 

_Adjourned. . 


| W. D. PARKER, President. 
Apex’ Eartuman, Secretary. 





CONVENTION OF CITY AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
: Manison, December 28, 1870. 
The convention was called to order in the Senate Chamber, at 74 P. M. 
State Superintendent Fattows was elected President, and SamvEL 
Suaw, of Omro, Secretary. 
Principals of Public Schools were invited to participate. 
The President stated the objects of the meeting, after which, upon 
roll call, the following Superintendents reported themselves present: 


T. D. Kanouse, Dane, Ist district. C,. F. Viebahn, Sauk. 
8. C. Coolidge, Dane, 2d district. Amos Whiting, Trempealeau. 


Carroll Lucas, Dunn. M. Montague, Walworth. 

D. B. Lyon, Fond du Lae. Wm. 8. Green, Waukesha. 

Samuel Parks, Iowa. T. 8. Chipman, Waushara. 

Amos Squire, Jefferson. Samuel Shaw, Winnebago. 

Hosea Barns, Kenosha. J. Q. Emery, Wood. 

J. L. Foley, Milwaukee, 2d district. W. D. Parker, City Sup’t, Janesville. 
G. W. Putnam, Richland. G. §. Albee, City Sup’t, Racine. 

J. W. Harris, Rock, 1st district. B. M. Reynolds, City Sup’t, Madison. 
C. M. Treat, Rock, 2d district. A. H. Ellsworth, City Sup’t, Green Bay. 
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Superintendent Barns introduced the following resolution, and 
moved its adoption: 


Resolved, That this convention recommend to the Legislature an act requiring the divis- 
ion of counties into superintendent districts, so that the number of scholars in each district 
shall not exceed one hundred. 

This resolution was referred to the committee on Additional Super- 
vision. 

Superintendent Lucas offered a resolution in favor of amending the 
School Law, so as to fix the school month ‘at four weeks, of five days 
each. Carried. 

A warm discussion ensued upon the question: “ How many months 
of school should the districts be required to maintain, in order to enti- 
tle them to public money?” 

The President announced the following committees: 


Additional Supervision.—T. D. Kanouse, G. W. Putnam, H. Barns, M. Montague, J. Q. 
Emery. 

Requiring Teachers to attend Institutes and District Boards to allow Time.—J.Q. 
Emery, M. Montague, 8. Parks, G. S. Albee, B. M. Reynolds. 

Making Township System Obligatory—H. Barns, A. Squire, J. S. Foley. 

Compensation of District Officers—C. M. Treat, G. W. Putnam, J. W. Harris. 

To allow County Superintendents to License each other.—S. C. Coolidge, W. 8S. Green, 
A, H. Ellsworth, M. Montague, C. F. Viebahn. 

Teachers’ Certificates—A. Whiting, C. F. Viebahn, T. 8. Chipman, D. Lyon, A. Squire. 

Charging Fee for Private Examination—M. Montague, W. 8. Green, J. W. Harris. 

Course of Study for Mixed Schools—S. Shaw, C. Lucas, G. 8. Albee, T. S. Chipman, 
A. H. Ellsworth. 

Normal Instruction—C. Lucas, J. Q. Emery, C, M. Treat, 8. Parks, A. Whiting. 

School Facilities—T. 8. Chipman, W. 8. Green, 8. C. Coolidge. 

Adjourned. : 

DEcEMBER 29—10 o’clock A. M. 

Minutes of the evening session read and approved. 

The Committee on Additional School Supervision reported against 
the adoption cf the resolution of Mr. Barns, limiting the number of 
schools in a Superintendent district to 100, which was agreed to. 

A resolution was adopted for allowing counties of more than 10,000 
inhabitants to appropriate $200 for an Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, if deemed necessary. 

The Committee on Township System reported against making it ob- 
ligatory, and after discussion, the report was adopted. 

A report against compelling teachers to attend Institutes was adopted. 

The Committee on Normal Institutes reported in favor of memorial- 
izing the legislature to appropriate $2,000 to aid in the work of Nor- 
mal Institutes for periods of not less than four weeks, and requesting 
-the Normal School Regents to appropriate $5,000 for Normal School 
work the present year, which was adopted. 

A resolution recognizing the JourNnaL or Epvcation as a powerful 
auxilary to the educational work, and recommending the legislature to 


authorize the sending of one copy to each school district, was adopted. 
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A resolution was also adopted recognizing in Superintendent Fal- 
lows an able, efficient and faithful laborer, and pledging him a hearty 
co-operation. — 

The report of a committee in favor of making third grade teachers’ 
certificates good for one year, second for two years, and first for three 
years, was adopted. 

Several other resolutions of minor importance were adopted, and 
there was a general consultation upon school-law points, and pithy 
speeches by those present. 
. Samvet Suaw, Secretary. 








COLLEGES AND COMMON SCHOOLS. . 
BY ALEXANDER KERR. 


In a great manufacturing establishment every operative learns to 
perform with precision and consummate skill the part assigned to him, 
and hands his work finished, in a faultless condition, over to his next 
neighbor. We go through such an establishment, and while we know 
little about the details of the several processes, yet the perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and the uniform success in realizing a given 
design, challenge our admiration. 

We enter a common school, and we find a teacher who does not know 
the difference between Perception and Reflection, beginning at the 
wrong end of his work by trying to beat an abstraction which he does 
not understand himself, into the mind of a child. The teacher means 
well but he ought to go to the Normal School or somewhere else and 
learn how dangerous it is to experiment with human souls. To hinder 
an immortal soul from future growth and enjoyment is a serious thing. 
Hence we believe that the common school should not only give thor- 
ough training in the rudiments of an education, but also give the 
pupils such an impetus in the pursuit of knowledge as shall make them 
dissatisfied with mere beginnings and shall render higher attainments 
indispensable. 

To meet and satisfy the higher intellectual necessities thus created, 
is the work of the Public High School. Here the courses of study 
should be comprehensive and liberal, having reference to the wants of 
our common humanity and the demands of our American people. Thee 
training must’ not be one-sided, but systematical; it must be conducted 
on the principle that man is superior to money; and while it recog- 
nizes the truth that the continent is to be subdued by the material 
forces of our. civilization, it cannot, without disaster, forego the 
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humanities. The Public High School should provide for the many who 
are to take leave of teachers when they quit its walls, and also for 
those who shall seek in Colleges and Universities a broader and fuller 
culture. To this end there should be such variety and completeness 
in the courses of study, that the graduates who leave the school to 
enter upon the active duties of life, shall have had a preparation for 
them at once liberal and wise, and that those who press on to College 
or University shall rank “as high as if they had received an Exe- 
ter fit.” ' 

- Now would it not be a sensible plan for the colleges in the interior 
to deviate so far from the Eastern custom as to accept a full equivalent 
in English branches, instead of the Greek, which is now required for 
admission? It is my opinion that this slight modification of the pres- 
ent arrangement would add greatly to the effectiveness of both the. 
high school and the college. It would establish such relations between 
these institutions that the one would aid and foster the other. Very 
few intelligent citizens would object to the study of the Latin language 
in our public schools; in fact, since the great improvement in text 
books, no branch is studied with more eagerness or in larger classes 
than Latin. At the commencement of last fall term, a class of fifty 
was admitted to Beloit high school; the study of the classics was made 
entirely optional; ten students preferred to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to the English branches, and forty, with the approval of their 
parents, made choice of Latin—a step which none of them afterward 
seemed to regret. To my certain knowledge this is not a singular or 
an exceptional case; and it goes to prove that if students were ad- 
mitted as freshmen upon an examination in Latin and higher English 
branches, instead of Latin and Greek, the colleges might still give am- 
ple instruction in Greek, while they would double their influence, and 
more than double their number of graduates. 

A gentleman, whose son had nearly completed his studies in one of 
our city high schools, recently said to me: “ My boy will soon be done 
with the high school, and I should like to send him to college, but he 
would not be admitted to the freshman class, and I hardly know what 
to do with him.” This man’s statement represents the case of thou- 
sands who prefer to educate their sons and daughters at home as long 
as they can do so with advantage, but find the results unsatisfactory 
from want of unity in the working of our schools and colleges. The 
most practicable remedy for this evil I take to be the one already sug- 
gested: Dispense with Greek as a requisite for admission to the colleges 

of the Interior, and require, if necessary, more than a full equivalent 
in the higher English studies. 

If this slight concession were made to the pressure of modern ideas, 
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there would be litttle difficulty and expense in so shaping the courses 
of study in the public high school that they would meet the wants of 
the multitude more completely than they do now, and also constitute 
an adequate preparation for the more extended course of the colleges 
and universities. We have the testimony of professors and others in- 
terested in the success of these institutions, that their graduating 
classes are frequently smaller than they were twenty-five years ago. 
This fact shows that something is radically wrong. Progress is essen- 
tial to success. Is it the part of wisdom to waste time and money 
which could be made effective by a less rigid adhesion to ancient re- 
straints and precedents? 

With a view to securing a generous culture to ‘thousands who are 
now deprived of it, I appeal to the college ponents of Wisconsin to 
take the initiative in this reform. 








INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS UPON MORALS. 


BY ARTHUR EVERETT. 


There is a certain class of persons at the present time who, unable 
to attack openly our public school system, are aiming at it a secret 
thrust which, if unparried, might prove effective and in the end de- 
structive. They claim that the public school simply educates the 
head, and not the heart, that we are training up men devoid of moral 
and religious sentiment; and urge that it is better to have ignorance 
than educated villainy. This latter statement is undoubtedly true; it 
is the inference that such is the result of the public school training 
that is false. . 

The whole of the argument is plainly the creation of those persons, 
who, seeking for some weapon with which to attack the school system, 
found themselves baffled. It is merely speculative, lacks the support 
of fact; in short, is utterly without foundation. It is brought forward 
by men who ever hold back when some great advancement is made in 
civilization, either in the individual or in society. At every move- 
ment for the improvement of the condition of mankind they stand 
aghast, and begin to prophesy woe in store for the world. 

I propose to discuss the question under two heads: First, are the 
statements of these objectors based upon fact? And Second. What és 
the influence of the common school system upon morals? Without 
doubt, all will admit that for the public school, the only course upon 
religious matters must be absolute freedom from sectarianism. If it | 
be true that villainy is the result of a purely mental culture, then, 
wherever intellectual culture has been carried to the highest perfec- 
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tion, there ‘we must look for the most crime. Theories must be estab- 
lished by facts. Those persons so deeply interested for the production 
of good and the high moral character of the world, must accept the 
proposition. 

Are the haunts of crime in ‘ie quarters of cities distinguished for 
their culture and refinement? Are our criminals, as a class, men of 
rare mental attainments? Are our prisons filled with the educated, 
the earned men of our time? The answers are apparent. True, occa- 
sionally men of fine abilities and good acquisitions are villains; but, is 
it the rule? Take the example of England, where all the instruction 
of the school has been blended with religious teaching, and compare it 
with any portion of our own country. Is there any remarkable advan- 
tage of the former over the latter? If there be, why is it that Parlia- 
ment is looking upon our system as a model, in doing one noble thing 
for the people of England—the establishment of schools for purely 
mental culture, free to all; by men, too, mark you, who have been edu- 
cated in sectarian schools—have seen their advantages, known their 
faults. Again, compare Austria and Prussia—countries of nearly the 
same climate, the same fertility of soil, the same language, the same 
national character; in the one, school instruction is conducted on the 
plan of uniting the religious element with the intellectual; in the other, 
by the State for simply training the mind. Statistics prove the result. 
In the former, vice and crime are in excess in the same proportion as 
are ignorance and superstition. 

Again, consider the deportment of the undergraduates reared at 
Oxford, where religious training is continually united with mental 
culture. Their conduct has been such as to arouse the attention of the 
English press, which is calling loudly for reform in this direction. I 


have yet to hear of similar complaints in reference to the conduct of 


pupils in the higher departments of our public schools. Were it 
necessary, many ‘ines examples might be cited, with statistics to es- 
tablish the same results. But our opponents urge still, that the exper- 
iment has not been tried sufficiently long to reap its true fruits. This 
naturally leads to the second part of the question: What is the ten- 
dency.of the public schools in regard to moral influence? If the objec- 
tion just mentioned be true, it narrows the question down to a mere 
matter of opinion; and, equally supported by argument, one is entitled 
to just as much weight as the other. 

‘It is claimed that a purely mental training hardens the heart, ren- 
ders it less susceptible to the influence of moral and religious truth. 
The mental faculties and the sensibilities are equally the creation of 
an All-wise Supreme being. Is it to be supposed for one moment that, 
in His omniscience, He has made them antagonistic? that constant de - 


a ew 5 See omens va 
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velopment of the one shall destroy the other? Is this the case in the 
physical world? The blacksmith, by constantly wielding the hammer, 
increases in a high degree the size and strength of the muscles of his 
arm; does he thereby render the muscles of other portions of the body 
less capable of development? So aman, by constant study, may ex- 
tend and enlarge his mind to an almost boundless limit—from a knowl- 
edge of the merest objects of sense, he dares almost to wrestle with 
infinity itself ; does he thus lessen the capability of his emotional na- 
ture? To admit this, is simply to assert that there is a want of har- 
mony in the different portions of the creation. This admission would 
destroy all ground for absolute certainty in mathematical reasoning, 
and for moral certainty in moral reasonings. Again, if the claims of 
these persons be admitted, with equal reason must the converse be ad- 
mitted—that excessive culture of the sensibilities will weaken the 
power of acquiring knowledge; a position which I think the most 
zealous in maintaining the other side will be slow to acknowledge. 
Are the principles of right, virtue and christianity less apt to be re- 
ceived by men of rare mental culture? If so, there must be a reason 
for it; let it be shown. Did the principles of christianity inspire. Paul 
the philosopher with less zeal than they did the illiterate fishermen of 
Gallilee? Do they infuse less enthusiasm in the gifted than they do in 
the lowly, the ignorant? ,Culture does lead us to question concerning 
the how and the why of truths, and often prevents our accepting them 
with a blind credulity. Intelligence asks a man to know the reason 
for the faith that is in him, or, at least, so far.as in him lies, to try to 
fathom it. We see a new and wonderful machine, curiosity and 
thought prompt us to investigate its plan and construction. By our 
effort to become thoroughly acquainted with its design, are we render- 
ed less capable of appreciating its marvelous ingenuity, its great dis- 
play of talent, or the benefits it confers upon man, than the mere dolt, 
who gazes upon it with stupid wonder? No; on the other hand, study, 
information and reflection enlarge the heart of man, make him more 
alive to sympathy with the world, give him a larger measure of true 
charity, freedom from bigotry and narrow-mindedness. True, it makes 
men questioners, but what would the world be without such men? 
To doubt we owe all we are or can‘ ever expect to be. Without it 
we have no philosophy, simply credulity following in the train of 
dogma and fanaticism. From doubt, Bacon attacked and overthrew 
the systems of philosophy (if they could be called philosophy) in 
vogue at his time, trammeled and shackled by a credulity and super- 
stition that would destroy all advance of human speculation. By 
doubt, Luther was led to step boldly forth and shake off the fetters 
by which he was bound, and give to the world’s civilization the new 
principle of private judgment. 














Influence of Public Schools upon Morals. . A 

The general influence of the public school must be good, for it tends 
to diffuse intelligence among the masses, and to place them in better 
circumstances outwardly. It may be stated as a general proposition, 
that that people, or that community which has the most placed around 
it for physical comfort, will be most moral, most free from vice. 

It has ever been urged by those who are conservative in their ideas 
of the necessities of society, that a universal diffusion of knowledge 


. would produce discontent with present situation, an anxiety for some- 


thing better; that liberty would degenerate into license. The experi- 
ence of mankind has failed to fulfil the prophecies of such political 
economists. 

Education and a common distribution of information enable 
them to see the need of the restraints of law and order, and thus the 
more readily to comply with their restrictions. Except, perhaps, in 
case of rebellion against oppression, do we hear of mobs and armed 
resistance to law, among the cultivated, the refined portions of commu- 
nity? The same thing was said said in reference to the army, that the 
rigid and machine-like discipline—of so vital importance to the success- 
ful execution of military operations—could not be obtained among a 
people possessed of a great degree of enlightenment; a prediction 
which has utterly failed to be realized. Take, for instance, the army of 
Prussia, or of the United States, than which the world has never known 
a better (if success is the criterion for judgment): composed of men 
taken from all ranks and vocations, men of all capabilities and attain- 
ments; still, armies of finer discipline are not to be found. The very 
intelligence which pervades the rank and file, causes them to appreci- 
ate the reasons for the iron rule of military discipline and to submit 
with grace to what otherwise would be galling slavery; men of 
thought act rationally; men without it act impulsively. 

Further, education places within the reach of every one the means 
of supplying his wants. This is the ‘open sesame ” that is the key to 
the great moral problems to be wrought out. Make a man happy, and 
ten chances to one he will not be avery bad man. Attending the 
physical comfort and happiness of humanity, will come virtue and mo- 
rality. It is useless to talk to a man of goodness and love to his Cre- 
ator, with his stomach empty, his children crying for food and fire. 
Feed him, warm his house, clothe his family, and you have touched his 
heart, and brought him into a condition to listen to you. Do away 
with suffering and want and you have given crime a death-blow. 
What is the reason that war is losing its hold upon man, and, in civil- 
ized nations, instead of being a pleasant pastime, has become only a 
last resort to settle national difficulties? Because man has something 
else to do; it is no longer necessary that one should live by another’s 
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death. He prefers the quiet of home and friends, to the excitement 
and turmoil of fhe field of blood. . 

The question of christianizing the world is to be solved by building 
steamships, railroads, by developing its resources. I repeat, raise man 
from snffering and want, throw around him the genial influence of com- 
fort, and the germs of right, of virtue, will take root. This, then, 
must be the work of the earnest teacher, to infuse a love for the study 
of those phenomena which exhibit the secret workings of nature’s 
laws, andscreate a desire to make them submissive to his will and to 
apply them in performing the labor of man. This process will gradu- 
ally break up that, exclusive civilization that would gain the happiness 
of the few, at the expense of the many, as some gorgeous tropical 
flowers draw their very sustenance from the steaming corruption of 
of the bog and the fen. The public school shall build up what shall 
recognize as its only aim the virtue and happiness of all. 

But here it may be asked, can not all this be done just as well by 
sectarian schools? I answer, no! certainly not; for the simple reason 
that they do not bring an education within the reach of every one; for 
schools, as well as anything else, money is necessary. The success of 
any system of schools depends in a great measure on the means that 
lie back of it to support it. In division there is weakness; in unity, 
strength. The public school joins the efforts of all for one common 
end. So long as there are so many different opinions in the world, so 
long will it be impossible for men to direct their powers in one direc- 
tion, except through the public school. To it the large portion of the 
community must look for education. Thus, briefly, I have endeavored 
to show, so far as we can judge from facts, what has been the influence 
of the public school upon morals; and, reasoning from the past, what 
will be its effects upon society in the future. 

Finally, the great mistake made by those who ‘oppose our schools, 
upon the grounds mentioned, is in supposing that morality must form 
a special branch of teaching; truths of right and wrong are exceed- 
ingly simple, and easily understood. They need not deep thought and 
severe study to appreciate them. They are more readily felt than 
learned. The example of a kind, patient, persevering teacher for one 
day is worth more than his moral lectures for a month; and this is the 
true influence to be brought into the public school. In the same man- 
ner the Divine Being deals with His creatures. On Horeb’s rock, God 
spoke to the prophet; not in the whirlwind, not in the earthquake, not 
in fire; but in the still, small voice. So, to-day, the principles of right, 
in order to grow in the heart, are not to be forced by much noise and 
loud talking, but in the still, small voice of the example of true men 
and women placed in charge of the public schools. 
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LEAVES FROM A SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BY AGNES S. HINMAN. 

A journal is like a bouquet of dried flowers—the freshness and fra- 
grance all gone, but reminding you of the forms of beauty which they 
once wore. : 

So this little book shall be an herbarium, where the buds and blos- 
soms of these swift-passing days may be preserved, and glad and 
grateful shall I be if “ dried stalks and withered leaves ” do not form 
the principal part of the collection. 

Oct. 4, 1869; Intermediate Department.—School has been in session 
four weeks, and it seems as if we had accomplished very little in that 
time.’ But it takes a long time for a new class to become accustomed 
to a strange room and strange teachers, to say nothing of the difficulty 
experienced by the teachers in acquainting themselves with so many 
new scholars—all the various temperaments and dispositions to learn, 
the meaning of the different expressions of faces—the significance of 
gesture and action. 

One might well wish for the insight of an angel, lest some careless 
look or word should jar the chords, and render the instrument ever after— 
“Like sweet bells jangled ; out of tune and harsh.” 

Oct. 5.—We have a fine stee! engraving— Washington Irving and 
his Friends”—presented to the school a few weeks since, on condition 
of their getting it framed. So they brought their contributions, and 
to-day it was hung in our school-room. We concluded, upon consulta- 
tion, to change the position of some of the other pictures, and now we 
think our school-room is very pleasant. . 

Oct. 7.—Several scholars are out of school on account of sickness. 
School was listless to-day 








even their favorite songs failed to rouse the 
pupils. The day is too warm and pleasant to enjoy being in the 
school-room. 

Oct. 8.—For a general exercise this afternoon—Friday—lI told the 
first class to write on their slates a description of the house they would 
like to live in, if they could have one exactly to suit.them. The second 
class might furnish their house in whatever style they chose. The 
third class were to prepare a dinner, and the fourth class should invite 
the guests whom they would like to have dine with them, forgetting 
for the time the fact that some of them are no longer living on earth. 
The houses were very well arranged, and were furnished in grand 
style. Pies, cakes and “puddens,” formed the staple of the dinners, 
yaried by an occasional potato, or roast turkey. The guests most in 
demand were “ all our relatives and friends;” but George Washington 
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and Abraham Lincoln had more invitations than they could possibly 
have accepted. One little seven-year-old boy would invite DuChaillu, 
the hunter and traveler in Africa, and another would be happy to see 
Gen. Scott and Washington Irving. 

Oct. 11.—The class in practical arithmetic are reviewing, to-day; 
they had the definitions at the beginning of the book. One boy gave 
as an example of compound numbers, “eight chickens and twenty- 
four eggs,” and thought the eggs could be reduced to chickens—reduc- 
tion ascending, 
journey to take on the map of Europe, which was attended by so many 
difficulties, that in several instances the travelers were obliged to return 


suppose. ‘The classes in geograph d ex a 
I s The cl geography had each 


and start the second time. 

Oct. 12.—This has been one of the pleasantest days of the term, both 
in-doors and out. Lessons excellent, scholars quiet and good. Received 
a very pleasant note in answer to one I wrote yesterday to the mother 
of one of our scholars, concerning the improvement of her son. 

Oct. 25.—The day is cold, and dark, and dreary. Our ivy-vine was 
chilled last night, so that some of its leaves drooped; so we took down 
our hanging-basket and sent it into winter quarters. Our room looks 
bare enough without it. Recitations and order about as usual. 

Noy. 1.—School has been restless and noisy to-day, but lessons have 
been very good indeed. Several new scholars entered to-day, and 
one or two left. One boy came from another town, bringing books 
which are used in the grammar school. I examined. him, and found 
him prepared only for our lowest grade—gave him a. list of the books 
he would need, and dismissed him to get them; but he returned no 
more. Supposed to be disgusted with the low grade to which he was 
assigned. Is there a more difficult thing to decide than the place in 
in classes which new scholars should occupy in school? 

Noy. 2.—An Indian summer day—so lovely, and warm ‘and still. 
The geography classes wrote what they could of their lesson on slips 
of paper, which were passed to them at recitation hour. The papers 
look very neatly, and showed a well learned lesson. 

We have a visitor every day in school that is more welcome to 
scholars than teachers—to wit, a little mouse, who scampers around 
the room, gathering up the crumbs of past dinners, to the great amuse- 
ment of the children, who are more inclined to watch him than study 
their lessons. When he comes to-morrow, he will find no admittance, 
as his little door is closed against him to-night. 

Noy. 8.—A cough, which took a violent epidemic form, attacked the 
pupils this afternoon when they came in from recess. They found a 
few minutes of entire rest and quiet very beneficial, and to prevent the 
recurrence of the malady, we administered the “ ounce of prevention,” 
in the shape of ten minutes more of quiet’ after school. 
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Noy. 11.—A quiet pleasant day. Scholars seem very ambitious to do 
1 I J J 
well, and are pleasant and cheerful in their obedience, almost without 
an exception. All day one verse of alittle poem has been drifting and 
floating through my mind, and with it the wish that the last part was 
as applicable as the first: 
“ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes, 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 

Nov. 17.—Yesterday’s storm has made the walks almost impassable. 
There were terrible tales told this morning of sinking in snow-drifts, 
and being pulled out by friendly hands, and groups were gathered 
around the stove, relating with great excitement and many gestures, 
the haps and mishaps of the journey to school. In consequence of 
this state of affairs we had only one session to-day, and with the vis- 
ion of Thanksgiving good things awaiting on the morrow, we write 
* finis ” to another week of school. 

Nov. 22.—Thanksgiving dinners are more exhilarating in prospect 
than in retrospect. Of our scholars, two or three unfortunates are laid 
up for repairs, and those who were present to-day looked listless and 
dejected, or were restless and uneasy, with no interest in school or any- 
thing pertaining thereto. As might be expected, lessons were poorly 
learned, and school noisy. 

Noy. 23.—Quiet and order reign once more. Ghosts of dead tur- 
keys are laid; the richness of mince pies and plum puddings is ina 
measure forgotten, and the school machinery is in operation again, as 
if there had been no pause. 


“ Winding and grinding Winding and grinding 
Round goes the mill; Work through the day; 

Winding and grinding Grief never minding 
Should never stand still. Grind it away! 

Ask not if neighbor What though tears dropping 
Grind great or small; Rust as they fall? 

Spare not your labor, Have no wheel stopping— 
Grind your wheat all. Work comforts all. 


Winding and grinding round goes the mill; 
Winding and grinding should never stand still.” 








Iv is announced that the library of Professor Rean, lately of Heidel- 
berg University, Germany, has been secured for the University of 
Michigan, and presented to it by Puito Parsons, Esq., of Detroit. 
This library, containing. 4,000 volumes and 2,000 pamphlets, and 
acknowledged to be one of the finest private collections in the world, 
was, soon after the decease of President REAN, advertised for sale, and 
Cornell, Yale, Harvard and Michigan contended for the prize, the latter 
obtaining it. 
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THE NEW VEIN OF HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


It has been said that all history is false—that we cannot rely upon 
the reports which have been handed down to us; and with the preju- 
dices of mankind to color everything, there is some reason in the say- 
ing. But while historians centuries ago were toiling over their elabo- 
rate tomes, with rounded paragraph and finished argument, in praise of 
their favorite heroes, there came out of Vesuvius a historian with a 
pen of fire, and swooping down upon the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, wrote them down as cities of the past, embalmed them in 
their living characters for the perusal of ages yet to be, and we can 
walk to-day in these buried cities just as they were when they receiv- 
ed their baptism of fire. Of the sculptures on the pyramids, and the 
truthfulness of their reports, it has been said by a recent writer, that 
while those who have been parted from us by but two or three centuries, 
become so indistinct that we fail to recognize what manner of men they 
were in their lives, habits and appearance, “ fet,” he adds, “as if in 
very derision of mundane belief, the oldest race of which history can 
speak, is an exception to the rule of oblivion. Crusaders may have 
perished forever, the sons of Romulus and of Cecrops may have be- 
come dreams and fables; but some of them who saw Babel, and of the 
first generations who thence inherited the Coptic tongue, are living 
yet on the tableaux of Egypt.” 

Of course, the accompanying inscriptions, by which these sculptures 
are hemmed in, are as likely to be lying legends, emanating from brains 
intoxicated with the glory of some special monarch, as any other; the 
pictures themselves, however, must bring us back to the day of the 
people by whom they were wrought. 

But, however much, or however little we may learn from ancient ar- 
chitecture, with its sculptures and inscriptions, there has grown out of 
the study of the cuneiform signs and of the ancient literature of the 
Persians and Hindus, a science which opens certain pages of human 
history whose interest nothing can exceed, giving us clearly the rela- 
tionships and the migrations of the different races. We do not know 
when in point of time, the European races came to Europe, but we do 
learn when in point of civilization, and we learn whence. 

Only afew years since it was not known that there existed among 
the Hindus, who long ago descended from the Himalayas and flowed 
downward with the Ganges to the sea, and among the Persians of the 
plains of Iran, an ancient literature which ranked with the poems of 
Homer and Virgil in value, throwing as they do a clearer and earlier 
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light upon the history of mankind. For some years past, however, 
Max Muller and others have been employed in translating the Rig 
Veda of the Hindus and the Zend Avesta of the Persians, and out of 
the study thus necessitated, has grown a science of incalculable value— 
that of comparative philology. It has been supposed that the Sans- 
krit was the parent of the Aryan languages—that branch of human 
speech to which our own belongs. But these studies have shown that 
it was a sister, not a parent tongue—one in common with the Zend or 
Persian language—the Greek, Latin, French, German, English, &c., 
&c., to all of which a common parent language must have existed far 
in the unknown past. And of this unknown parent we cannot fail to 
know something, for the history of a people is of necessity, to a con- 
siderable extent, imbedded in their speech. Thus, if we find the word 
“weave” ina language, we must suppose that the people speaking it 
knew how to weave; if we find the word “ bridge,” we judge that they 
knew what bridges were; if there are words for “ house,” ‘ door,” 
*¢ wall,” we cannot but suppose that they had progressed far enough in 
the arts of civilized life to be familiar with these things. Further- 
more, if the family consisted of John and James and Mary and Susan, 
and if John and James moved with their families to the north, and Mary 
and Susan to the south, we cannot but suppose that they took with them 
the parent speech, just as it was spoken at the time of their departure; 
up to that point in civilization the speech would be the same. And if 
John, who went north, led a roving, pastoral life, while James was con- 
tinually at war with his neighbors, obliged to value the arts of war, 
and to become skillful therein, while Mary and Susan lived at peace, 
and cultivated learning and the arts, all these things would be indicat- 
ed in the classes of words wherein their speech would differ each from 
each. In this way we are not only able to distinguish the brotherhood 
of these languages, but can select those which stand to each other in 
the relation of parent and child. 

The word daughter, is the same in all Aryan languages, being “ du- 
hitar” (milkmaid), in the Sanskrit; and this name opens to us a 
whole page in the life of the people by whom the name was forged. 
If the father called the daughter his little milkmaid, it was a term of 
endearment closely connected with a pastoral life. The word “cow,” 
is “go,” in Sanskrit, “ chue,” in old High German, changing to 
“bos,” “boas,” in Latin and Greek, “ gows,” in Lettish, cows, in 
English. “ Gosha-yudh,” striving for eows, is the name for warriors, 
in the Veda, showing the object and kind of warfare among this peo- 


> means cow pen, or stable where the cattle 


ple. Again, “ goshtha,’ 
were herded together. From this it comes to mean assembly, or gath- 


ering together for talk, and from it we get the word gossip. The 
2—[ Vor. L—No. 2.] 
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word for clo‘hing, is the same in all these languages, being “ vastra,” 
in Sanskrit, ‘ vasti,” ‘ vestis,” “ esthis,” “ fassradh,” “ gwisk,” in 
various tongues of this family, and vesture, vestment, in English. 
The Aryan name for wolf, means literally, “sheep shaker,” “ sheep 
lifter,” carrying us back again to a pastoral life. But we find also 
that the words for cities, towns and highways, are the same, giving 
additional weight to the argument in favor of the advanced state of 
civilization enjoyed by this parent race, making apparently their pro- 
gress froma pastoral to a commercial life. Muller says, “The evi- 
dence we have gone through with must be sufficient to show that the race 
of men who could coin these words—words that have been carried down 
the stream of time and washed up on the shores of so many nations— 
could not have been a race of savages, of mere nomads and hunters.” 
And further, that “they appear to have led a long life of peace before 
they separated, and that their language acquired individuality and na- 
tionality, as each colony started in search of homes—new generations 
forming new terms connected with the warlike and adventurous life of 
their onward migrations.” If then, hereafter, any discourteous person 
inform us that we are descended from a race of savages—that our an- 
cestors in the near past ate their meat raw, and used a log of wood for 
a pillow—we’re little better in fact than a Feejee Islander, we can 
say to him: ‘ Not so fast, if you please, our ancestors away in the 
forgotten past, far beyond the first records of history, were already a 
civilized people. They undoubtedly suffered some privations—got 
their hands hardened a little, perhaps, in their pioneer life, but they 
never lost the lineaments, or forgot the culture of the race from which 
they sprung.” 

The races who come from this common parent, are the Persian, In- 
dian—inhabiting Hindostan, exclusive of the Dekkan—the Greek, 
Latin, English, French, Spanish, Slavonic, Celtic, Gothic and Lithua- 
nian, with certain subdivisions among them, the Armenians, Koords 
and Gypsies—these last being exiles from India, and speaking a mod- 
ern Hindoo dialect. It is said of the Lithuanians on the shore of the 
Baltic, that they could almost manage to converse with a Hindoo, their 





speech is so alike. 

The family of languages which stands next to the Aryan in import- 
ance, is the Semitic, to which the Hebrew belongs, together with the 
Assyrian or Chaldaic, the Phoenician and the Arabic. Still another 
family is found in the north of Europe and Asia—Finns, Lapps, Sibe- 
rians, Manchus, Mongols, Turks and Hungarians—the latter in south- 
eastern Europe. These languages are called Scythian, by Professor 





Whitney—Turanian, by many others. 
The Egyptian and Chinese are comparatively isolated languages, each 
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of them containing some of the oldest records of the human race. Of 
the Chinese, Professor Whitney says, “ it.is in some respects the most 
primitive form of human speech, but what it was in the beginning, it 
has ever since remained—a solitary example of a language alinost des- 
titute of a history.” The Chinese words are roots exhibiting ideas in 
crude and undefined forms, and can be used at will for almost any part 
of speech. Similar to these are the Polynesian languages, which have 
no verbs. Thus, if one wishes to say, ‘“‘ He has a white jacket on,” he 
is forced in these languages to say, ‘“ He-with-jacket-with-white,” or, 
“ He jackety whitey.” A remarkable specimen of an isolated lan- 
guage, is that of the Basques of the Pyrenees, which seems to be al- 
lied to no human tongue. This people is descended from the primitive 
Iberian population, who are supposed to have inhabited Spain before 
the Celts. They are stubborn, persistent, inaccessible; and their idi- 
om stands alone among the languages of mankind. ‘It is conjec- 
tured,” says Prof. Whitney, “to be a sole surviving remnant of the 
speech of an aboriginal race, peopling some part of Europe before the 
immigration of the Indo-European or Aryan tribes, and perhaps be- 
fore that of the Scythian; and the possibility that it may be so, invests 
it with an unusual degree of interest.” 

We thus see how easy it is to trace out the relationships and the 
migrations of various races through the family features, so to speak, 
of their various languages. Like the maps of the ancient Greeks, our 
knowledge of history has shadowed off in all directions into Cimmeri- 
an darkness. Still, through the door which has been opened in the 
study of hieroglyphics and of our buried literature, there comes a 
light which is all the more attractive from the darkness which has 
heretofore brooded over this subject. 








Seven Rutes ror Teacuers.—The following maxims require to be 
pondered and thoroughly grasped by every teacher: 
1. Never to teach what you don’t quite know. 
2. Never to tell a child what you can make him tell you. 
3. Never to give a piece of information without asking for i+ 
4, Never to use a hard word if an easy one will conve~ 
ing, and never to use any word at.all unless you are - 
meaning to convey. 
5. Never to begin an address or a less~ 
end. 
6. Never give an, wmnecess~ 
mean to see obeyed. 
%. Never to perr’’ 
ute, without * 
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REGULATIONS TO PREVENT IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE 
AND TARDINESS. 

It is well known that many pupils are kept from school by their 
parents, or are allowed to remain at home, when there is no legitimate 
excuse. It is exceedingly rare that there is‘a legitimate excuse for 
tardiness; for ninety-nine cases in every hundred might be avoided 
by anticipation and the control of circumstances. 

THE EVILS OF IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


1. Irregular attendance has a general deleterious influence on the 
schools. 

2. It delays classes and necessitates a considerable amount of extra 
labor on the part of the teachers. 

THE EVILS OF TARDINDSS. 

1. Disregard of punctuality tends to a dissolute habit of mind, and 
diminishes a pupil’s chance of success in life. 

2. Tardy pupils fall behind their classes. 

3. Tardy pupils often lose the most valuable lessons of the day, by 
failing to hear the morning and afternoon explanations by the teachers. 

4, Tardy pupils do great injustice to prompt pupils by taking a por- 
tion of the time of the teacher to hear their excuses. 

5. Tardy pupils set an example which is damaging in its tendency 
upon the habits of all prompt pupils. 

6. Tardy pupils wrong all parties by failing to hear all daily duties 
explained, and thereby failing to move along in sympathy with the 
school, 

To assist the teachers in securing a better attendance in our schools 
and diminishing tardiness, we have adopted the following 

REGULATIONS. 

1. Every pupil in the Salem Public Schools who shall be absent sia 
half days in any four consecutive weeks, without an excuse from his 
parent, or guardian, given either in person, or by written note, satis- 
fying the teacher that the absences were caused by his own sickness, 
or by sickness or death in the family, or to avoid a serious and impru- 
dent exposure of health, shall forfeit his seat in the school; and the 
teacher shall forthwith notify the parent or guardian, and in special 
cases the superintendent, that the pupil is suspended. If in conse- 
quence of the failure of the parent or guardian to render the excuse in 
time, a teacher suspends a pupil whose absences are excusable, he shall 
restore the pupil on receiving the necessary explanation from the parent 
or guardian.— Adopted in Salem, Ohio. 
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“RHYMES FOR THE TIMES.” 


BY MRS. HELEN E, CHARLTON. 
[Wriiten for the closing exercises of the State Normal School at Platteville, Dec. 23, 1870.] 
A merry Christmas one and all 
To whom our greeting comes, 
A New Year bright with worthy deeds 
To all Wisconsin’s sons. 
Our state throughout its acres broad, 
Has prospered with the year, 
And wealth of fields and mines and thought, 
On ev'ry side appears. 
The farmer hath his full reward, 
For all the summer’s toil; 
The miner glories in the weight 
He holds of leaden spoil; 
And they who delved in fields of thought, 
Or taught inquiring youth, 


Have, as with willing hands they wrought, 
Garnered fresh sheaves of truth. 

For they who sow beside all streams, 
E’en though they sow in tears, 

Shall come again with joy to bind 
The precious golden ears. 


Now while the bells ring in with joy 
The New Year, to the land; 

We hold the old in last embrace, 
With fond caressing hand. 

For all the bounties it has given, 
We bless the God above; 

If anguished hearts, by sorrow riven, 
We bow in rev’rent love. 


War’s bloody hand, on Europe’s soil, 
Has strewn the ground with braves, 

And all the Rhine-land bends to weep 
O’er consecrated graves. 

And closely pressed by foreign foes, 
France’ proudest city waits; 

While German guns with horrid boom 
Are thund’ring at her gates. 

And he who wore a kingly crown, 
Long since usurped by fraud, 

A captive exile, waits the will 
Of Prussia’s conquering lord. 

Alas! for all the broken hearts, 
The suffering yet to be, 

Ere Liberty’s rejoicing eyes 
Can smile on France as free. 

Italia, too, whose sunny skies 
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Should only shine on peace, 

Has seen by war’s two-edged sword, 
Her people find release. 

While we, whom not a decade since 
The nations sat to mourn, 

Have seen, serene, the ship of state 
By prosp’ring breezes borne. 

And peace throughout our borders is, 
And plenty fills the land: 

Secure we rest from want and strife, 
Kept by Jehovah’s hand. 


O Death! thou tireless harvester, 
Knowing nor rest nor sleep, 

Thou dost among earth’s shining ones, 
With ceaseless sickle reap. 

And he whose name in palace hall, 
And lowly cottage home, 

Alike a household word had been, 
Is resting in the tomb. 

At thy comman‘ he laid aside 
The work he had begun; 

And nations mourned, as England wept 
The rare and gifted son, 

We too have felt thy fatal power, 
For one both tried and true, 

Who quailed not in the hottest fight, 
Our noble Farragut, 

Surrendered, at thy stern command, 
The sword so nobly worn, 

And the brave chieftain, to his rest, 
By loyal hands was borne. 

And one* there was, of quiet grace, 
Whose name to us is dear, 

To whom the state gave honored place, 
No more will greet us here. 

He labored for the good of youth; 
And schools have known his love, 

The Master give him great reward 


In the blest school above. 
*Hon. A. J. CRAIG. 








COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 
BY J. B. FEULING. 

The advantages of some knowledge of the Sanskrit and the other 
languages of the Indo-European family, for the historical study of indi- 
vidual words, are now so generally admitted, that it would be needless 
to dwell upon them in this place. The English language is a wide 
field for the study of linguistic science. As in natural history, classifi- 
cation enables us to compare and to ascertain the characteristics of a 
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host of natural objects, all of them differing in some points, and simi- 
lar in others, so the 100,000 English words, when analyzed, exhibit a 
few hundred roots which have been enlarged by added elements indi- 
cating modifications of the primitive idea, and in many cases each 
added vowel and consonant is alive with meaning, and performs a defi- 
nite and ascertainable function. Thus etymology may be made a 
means of education, in exercising the observing and reasoning powers 
of a pupil, just as much as any branch of the natural sciences. It seems 
to us, for obvious reasons, as important and useful to know that 
* moon ” and “ month ” are derived from a root which means to meas- 
ure, as to know that the strawberry and the apple belong to the same 
family. Moreover, etymology may be made a means of education with 
a single language or with several, so that lessons in words may be giv- 
en not only during the study of several languages, but also in the study 
of the vernacular alone. 

We propose to give, from time to time, a few instances in which the 
etymology of English words is explained by the help of the Sanskrit 
and other languages of the Indo-European family, and in addition oth- 
ers, the genoalogy of which we can find without looking beyond the 
empire of the English language. 

We begin with some words, whose ctymology in Webster’s and 
Worcester’s dictionaries is false, or not given at all. 

Albion. NeitherW ebster nor Worcester give the etymology of this most 
ancient name of England, and Trench (Study of words, p. 42,) says: 
* Color sometimes suggests the name, as in the well-known instance of 
our own ‘ Albion,’ ‘ the silver-coasted isle,’ as Tennyson so beautifully 
has called it, which has this name from the white line of cliffs (albus, 
white), which it presents to those approaching it by the narrow sea.” 
According to this explanation the Romans are supposed to have given 
the name to the “castle between the two lakes,” as Great Britain is 
called in the religious hymns of the ancient Celts. But the appella- 
tion is older, and was applied by one of the three tribes of the Galli 
(Celts), who successively possessed the island, and successively be- 
stowed upon it three names (Albion, Aeddon (Edin) and Britain) by 
which it is mentioned in the records of classical and national literature. 
The oldest tribe were the Alwani (Alauni, Alani), who derived their 
name from their chief god Alw, on whom they bestowed a twofold 
character, a general one, as god of the sun, and a special one, as their 
own warlike leader and protector—their heros eponymus. The charac- 
ter as god of the sun is indicated by the name Alw, the root of which 
we still have in the Welsh word alaw (light, music), and in the Gae- 
lic aluin (bright, beautiful). The syllable ion in Alw-ion, signifies 
circle, enclosure, island. Thus we see that Alw-ion (Albion) is a 

ompound, and means the “ island of Alw.” 
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A FAMILIAR TALK WITH MY NORMAL CLASS. 
BY MRS. M. E. HOLMES. 

(Member of the Class.) “I visited a school the other day and list- 
ened to aclass in physiology. The teacher did not speak during the 
recitation except to indicate which pupil should recite next. The class 
appeared well and seemed interested. Is that the best way to conduct 
a recitation?” (Answer.) ‘No, that was an extreme case. When 
your parents attended school pupils recited entirely by questions. 
The teacher sat, with his book before him and asked the questions he 
found at the bottom of the page. 

Tf the answers did not come readily questions would follow, hinting 
so closely at the answers, that a pupil must be unusually dull who 
could not furnish the rest. The evils of this method have been under- 
stood for years, and an effort has been made to change. As is perfectly 
natural we now go to the other extreme, and, in many cases, discard all 
questions. This is not as great an error as the:other, yet in many 
schools it is carried to such excess that it is quite injurious.” 

(Member of the Class.) ‘* When should questions be asked? In the 
class spoken of, what course should have been pursued?” 

( Answer.) ‘Every pupil should be able to recite any point in the 
lesson, in his own language, without any remark or question to draw 
him out. The teacher should be able to do the same. After a pupil 
has thus recited, the teacher should cross question him on the point un- 
der discussion, to see that it is thoroughly understood. Then sugges- 
tive questions may be used to provoke original thoughts. If possible, 
practical deductions should be drawn from the subject. But be very 
sure that the class has done its work before coming to the recitation. 
Do not ask a question until you are sure of this. A pupil soon 
knows whether you are going to help him, and studies accordingly. 
Independence in the class is what me must aim to secure. Pupils of- 
ten get the idea that the whole subject is found in their small text 
books. To prevent this, other authors should frequently be referred to 
and foreign matter upon the same subject, should be brought to the 
class by both teacher and pupil. 

(Member of the Class.) “The pupils may not have opportunity to 
obtain information on many subjects contained in their books.” 

(Answer.) * Perhaps not, but they should be taught to investigate 
as thoroughly as possible, and much matter may be found that would 
be passed over indifferently at another time. The teacher’s desk should 
contain reference books to be used daily by the class. Our daily pa- 
pers contain many scientific articles that would add great interest to re- 
citations if brought to the class at proper times. All this requires 
work, hard work, but I have told you before no teacher can succeed who 
does not devote his whole time to his school.” 
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Official Department. 
STATE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Notice is hereby given, that Special errata: for State 
Teachers’ Certificates will be held in the Capitol in this city, on Fri- 
day, July 7%, commencing at 10, A. M., and pre not less than 
two days. The law upon the subject, together with the terms and con- 
ditions of examination, will be found in the school code, on page 116, 


in the report from this department for 1868, page 39, and in the re- 





port for 1870, § just issued, on page 302. Any parties applying, will be 





furnished with a copy of the law and regulations, and correspondence 


is earnestly invited with this effice. It is hoped that the next exami- 


nation will be highly creditable to the state, both for the number of 


candidates, and its results. SAMUEL FALLOWS, 
Supt. of Publie Instruction. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RECARDING THE SCHOOL LAW. 
The following questions as to the proper interpretation and applica- 


tion of the school I: law, and the answers given i 





the oflicial correspon- 
denee of this wl are continued from the January number. 

J. B. PRADT. 

; Assistant Superintendent, 
DELINQUENT DISTRICTS. 

Q. if both the district and the board uegiect their duties under 
section 19 (sub-section sixth) and fail to provide for a school, what 
is the remedy? 

A. The board are individually liable to a penalty, as the section 
provides, and any party interested can commence proceedings against 
them. But if the neglect arises from the fact that the district has: 
become too feeble to maintain a school, then the supervisors should at 
once be asked to annul the district by attaching its territory to other 
districts, for school purposes. 

PAYMENT OF DISTRICT CLERKS. 
Q. Can a district pay its clerk for his services? 
A. The law confers no power upon a district to vote money for this 
purpose. To do so is illegal. It was supposed that different citizens 
would in turn perform the duties of district officers, and would be 
Willing to do so, for the general good. A different policy may now be 
better, but must first be legalized. 


TEACHERS’ 


CONTRACTS. 
(J. Can a teacher recover wages on a contract not endorsed by 
either the director or tresmener'? 


3—[Vox. 1—No. 2. 
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A. Certainly not, for it would not be a contract, in the eye of the 
law. No teacher should commence a school without having both a 
valid certificate and a valid contract. 

Q. Is it necessary that the board hold a meeting, as provided in 
section 46, in order to hire a teacher? 

A. It is not. It is quite proper that the board mect and consult 
together, before the clerk engages a teacher ; nevertheless it is the 
special province of the clerk to find and engage a teacher, whether the 
board have met and consulted on the subject or not. 

(. Must a contract with a teacher be “filed” before it becomes 
binding? 

A. This is not necessary. The contract is “ completed” and bind- 
ing as soon as it is endorsed by either the director or treasurer. 
The requirement that it be filed, is directory, merely, and proceeds 
from obyious prudential considerations. 

Q. Cana teacher, holding a valid contract, be dismissed from his 
school without the annulment of his certificate ? 

A. It is not necessary to wait for this. If the teacher proves in- 
competent to teach and govern the school—in other words, to fulfil his 
part of the contract—it is not only the right, but the duty of the board 
to dismiss such teacher. Of course the incompetency must be sus- 
ceptible of proof. The board should not act hastily, or on the tattle of 
dissatisfied pupils or parents, but take full cognizance of the facts. A 
teacher. thus dismissed, on good grounds, should be promptly and hon- 
orably settled with, for services rendered to time of dismissal, but can 
recover nothing more on contract, after being justly dismissed. The 
annulment of a certificate is another matter, and is at the option of the 
superintendent. The reason for such annulment, if it takes place, is 
not to get the teacher out of the particular school in which he is en- 
gaged, but because it has become evident that he ought not to hold a 
certificate at all. A person who may fail in a particular school, is not 
thereby proved incompetent to teach or manage any school. 

FOREIGN PUPILS, 

Q. Has a pupil whose parents do not live in the district, any right 
to attend school free of tuition? 

A. This depends on circumstances. Presumpiively, the child’s 
home and school district is where its parents live. But when the 
guardianship of a minor is no longer with his parents, or when because 
the family is broken up, he has no settled home, but takes care of him- 
self, then the case is different. Such a minor takes his residence along 
with him. It is against the public policy that any child should be 
growing up uneducated, and districts and district boards should deal 
generously with waifs thrown among them, and construe the law in 
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their favor. Apprentices, or other young persons permanently cm- 
ployed ina district, should be enumerated there, and regarded as pu- 
pils therein. This does not apply to children coming into the district 
just for the term and “ doing chores ” for their board, merely to obtain 
the advantages of a superior school. They may be admitted free, by 
courtesy, if the school is not crowded, but can claim no right to attend 
the school. 

Q. Cana family moving into a district in order to send their chil- 
dren to school, claim a right to do so free of tuition? 

A. This depends upon the question whether they have changed 
their legal residence; and this again depends upon intention. If they 
have come into the district merely for the winter, or for the time being, 
and intend to return, it is no change of residence, and the children 
acquire no right of free tuition. 

RIGHTS AND POWERS OF PUPILS AND PARENTS. 

Q. Cana teacher require pupils to write compositions and to declaim? 

A. The rules made ky a school beard, or by the teacher with their 
consent, under the provisions of Section 52, are binding upon the pu- 
pils, and may be enforced. 

(J). Can a parent direct what studies a child shall pursue? 

A. A parent may request that a child may be allowed to study or 
not study this or that, andthe request may be reasonable, on the score 
of health, or otherwise; but a parent cannot dictate upon this subject. 
The public schools are controlled by public authorities. The board 
regulates the studies, books, ete., and private individuals have no power 
to interfere. If a parent is dissatisfied, he may remonstrate, or remove 
a child from school, but cannot dictate. 

Q. Can a teacher perform a part of his duties, as for instance, giv- 
ing instruction in writing, in the evening? 

A. Not without the action or consent of the board. Although the 
law does not so prescribe, yet custom has esteblished the regular school 
hours, namely: from nine to twelve, and from one to four. Any varia- 
tion from this custom must be sanctioned by the board. 

Q@. Cana teacher exclude other parties from using the school house 
in the evening, or on Sundays, for meetings, etc.? 

A. The teacher has no such power. The school board have the 
custody of the school house. 

HOLIDAYS—SUNDAYS—SATURDAYS. 

Q. When a legal holiday occurs on Sunday, has a teacher a right to 
dismiss school on Monday? 

A. There is no provision of law by which a teacher can claim this 
right. School boards, if generously disposed, may grant the privilege, 
to teacher and pupils—nem. dis. 
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Q. If school is kept ona legal holiday, does it count as an addi- 
tional day? 

A. It does not. The policy of the school system is to dismiss school 
on the national and cosmopolitan holidays, as their proper observance 
is itself an important educational agency. As a general rule teachers 
should not be allowed to make up time on any other days than regular 
school days. This excludes Saturdays, when by the rules of the board 
or custom of the district, Saturday is not a school day. 

SCHOOL TERMS. 

Q. Can adistrict board determine the length of school terms, and 
if so, can the district change them, at a special meeting? 

A. If the district has neglected to fix the length of the school 
terms, the board then have the power to do so. (Section 19, sub-sec- 
tion twelfth, page 51). This action of the board holds, so long as the 
district takes no action, and if the board contract with a teacher for a 
term or terms so fixed, the district cannot change it, as the teacher has 
acquired rights. But if no contracts have been made, the district may 
change the terms at a special meeting. 

Q. Can the board shorten the term for which they have contracted 
with a teacher? 

A. Not without the consent of the teacher. If they do so, the dis- 
trict is liable for such reasonable damages as the the teacher may claim, 
for non-fulfillment of contract. 

UNIFORMITY IN EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 

(. Does the requirement of uniformity, in Section 93, mean that 
the “ questions ” used must be uniform? 

A. It does not. H it did, the “ oral” as well as “ written ” ques- 
tions must be uniform all over the county, which would be nearly im- 
possible. The law means, as is more fully expressed in Section 106, 
that the “ standard established, shall be uniform for the county.” Not 
only will the Superintendent find it necessary to have different ques- 
tions every year, or every season, but sometimes during the same sea- 
son, especially in the large counties. The questions have a tendency 
to * leak out.” Care must be taken, however, that when the questions 
require to be changed, they are not more or less difficult than before, so 
long as the “ standard ” for the different grades of certificates remains 
unchanged. 

EQUALIZATION OF TAXES. 

(. Ifa board of supervisors refuse to equalize taxes in a joint dis- 
trict, as provided for under section 75, what is the remedy? 

A. A mandamus may be issued, to compel performance of duty, 
and an action would lie against them individually, for any damage sus- 
tained in consequence of such neglect of duty. 
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Sdiforial Qiliscellany. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATICN. 


The subject of compulsory education is exciting great attention in the United States a 





the present time. Its advocates are daily increasing. Some of the ablest minds in the 
nation are on its side. Governor Fairchild has twice recommended it in his annual mes- 
sages. The principals of the public schools of Wisconsin, in their Association held in 


Madison, December 26th, passed a resolution favoring its adoption in the State. The ar 





¢ 1 


ments advanced are of great weight and entitled to earnest consideration. One of the chief 


of these arguments is, “If A is compelled to pay a tax for the education of B's children, 
why should not B be compelled to send them to school?” It is claimed that there are tens 
of thousands of children in our own State who never go to school, according to the returns 
made to the department of Public Instruction, These children, reared in ignorance, must 
become an element of danger to the commonwealth. Self-preservation demands the inter- 
ference of law. To our own mind nothing can be clearer than the right of the State to 
compel the education of every child within its borders. We do not conceive it to be un- 
democratic or un-republican to insist upon it, as many opposers assert. And if it is the 
fact that multitudes of children among us have never gone to school, and never will go, with 
the agencies now employed, then we are prepared to work unceasingly for their coercive 
instruction. But we are in doubt as to the alleged facts in the case. Over a hundred 
thousand children are reported as being out of school the past year. These children are 
between the ages of four and twenty, A large proportion, very properly, are not sent to 
school until seven or eight years of age. A still larger proportion, between sixteen and 
twenty, have left school and entered upon the active duties of life. We are inclined to 
think nfost of the remaining number have been in school for previous years, but have been 
kept out for various if not satisfactory reasons. We shall endeavor to get at the real state 
of the case by more comprehensive questions in taking the school census, and thus be pre- 
pared to act more intelligently in the matter. 
PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
We had the pleasure of visiting this School, a few weeks ago. We found all the teach 

at their posts, with President Cuartron at their head. The term having just expired, we 


had not the opportunity of making as thorough an examination as we desired. We 





very favorably impressed however, with the appearance of the students. They were a fine 
looking body of mature young men and women. They evidently had come together to learn, 
not to while away their time. 

President E. A. Ciartton is a new comer in our State. He succeeds in the Presidency 
of the School, Prof. AtLeN, whose rave qualifications as a Normal Teacher, are widely 


known. Mr. Carton is justifying the high expectations created by the numerous flatter- 





ing testimonials given of his ability and success in the teacher's profession. He gradu 
at Dartmouth College in 1854, and taught 8 vears in different academies in New Hampshire ; 
was Principal of the Lockport Union School 4 years; was Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Schenectady one year and of Auburn, N. Y., two years. His associates are well quali- 
fied for their responsible work. 

Of the chair of Natural Sciences, Prof. Gro. Brcx is also. a new comer among us. He 
graduated at the University of Michigan, in 1860, and taught Natural Sciences in the Lock- 
port Union School, N. Y., and the Pearl Street Grammar School, Cleveland, Ohio. He was 


Superintendent of Schools one year in Ashtabula county. 
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Prof. Duncan McGregor of the chair of Mathematics, after studying at Perth Academy 
and King’s College, Aberdeen, Scotland, came to Wisconsin and graduated at the Law- 
rence University in 1862. THe taught 5 years in the Waupaca High School, and served one 
year in the ariny as Captain, in the 42d Wis. Reet. 

Prof. D. G. Purman of the chair of English Language and Literature, graduated at 
Waynesburgh College, Pa., in 1857. He taught in Academies in Indiana and Wisconsin 
for several years; was Lieut. and Major in the army, receiving severe wounds at the battle 
of Shiloh; was County Superintendent of Grant county 4 years. 

Mr. Axprew Hurron, Principal of the Academic Department, graduated from the School 
in 156%, and taught one year in Augusta, Eau Claire county. 

Mrs. E. A. Granam, Principal of the Normal Department, studied under Prof, J. L. Prcx- 
ard, in the Platteville Academy, and was one of the first graduates of the Davenport Train- 
ing School, 


Miss Eva S. Minus, M. S., graduated at the Lawrence University in 1867. 


OUR SECOND NUMBER. 

As mothers delight to speak of their children, so do editors (it is said), of theirs, Amid 
the pressure of other duties, our second number is sent forth to our friends. None can be 
so well aware as ourselves, that it has defects; but what human production has not? We 
thank those who have aided us to fill its pages, and left us some reserve for a third. We 
also thank those who have helped us to meet the demands of the printer and paper maker, 
but would gently intimate to those who have the $1.50 to spare, that we have thus far paid 
out considerably more than we have received. 

A bill is before the Legislature to restore the patronage of the State to the Journat, as 
during the first five years of its existence. Of its fate we can give no certain augury, but 
the temper of the present Legislature is liberal towards education, and we think they will see 
cause to believe that the general circulation of the JournaL among school officers, will be 
of suflicient benetit to warrant the outlay. With this help we shall be able to make the 
publication more valuable and more deserving of patronage, and to reduce its price. 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

A bill has passed the Assembly providing for Normal Institutes, to be held more espe- 
cially in such portions of the State as receive least benefit from the Normal Schools. These 
Institutes are to continue not less than four weeks, and are to have a regular course of drill 
and study, with a view to prepare teachers in some measure for their work. They will be 
distinct from the short Institutes of one or two weeks’s duration, which will continue as 
heretofore, under the patronage of the Board of Normal Regents, who have generously vo- 
ted $3,000 for that purpose. The amount asked of the Legislature for the other class of 
Institutes, is $2,000. The bill passed the Assembly by an unanimous vote, and we pre- 
sume will be carried in the Senate without opposition. We congratulate Teachers and Su- 
perintendents on the prospect. 


EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 
A special examination of Teachers for State Certificates, will be held at the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, beginning Friday, July 7th, at 10 o’clock A. M. The 
examination will be held at the time specified, to accommodate teachers who may wish to 


attend the State Teachers’ Association, which will be held July 11th. Reduced fare on the 


railroads, and reduced rates of board will be secured to all who may attend the examina- 
tion. We should like to have the names of all who intend to be present,. forwarded to 


the office as soon as possible. 
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STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
A bill has been introduced into the Assembly, by Mr. Maxon, providing for instruction in 
common schools, in the Constitution of the United States and of this State. This is a move 
in the right direction. The young, as they come forward to take their places in active life, 


‘ivhts and duties 





should not only be intelligent, in the ordinary sense, but should know their 


as citizens. 

Gen. J. W. Prenrs of Vermont, who will be remembered as a commander in the late 
civil war, who early advocated the emancipation of the slaves, both as a war measure and a 
measure of justice, has prepared a little Manual of the History of the United States, and of 
his own State, to which he adds the Constitution of the Union and of the State, and a little 
treatise on good manners, all which he proposes shall be used as a general reading book in the 
schools. He is desirous that the same thing shall be done in every State. The plan strikes 
us as both meritorious and feasible ; and if Vermont is the first State to carry it out, we 
hope Wisconsin will be the second. 

REFORM SCHOOL. 

Governor Fairchild, in his annual message, speaks in the following high terms of the 
Reform School at Waukesha. The praise is justly deserved. Mr. Hendrickson, the Super- 
intendent, has no superior east or west: 

“There is no school in the State doing more good than the Reform School at Waukesha. 
[t is admirably managed in every respect. I regard it as among the most important of our 
institutions, and believe that it should be afforded every facility for the proper care and edu- 
eation of all who may be committed to its charge. The trustees report that another family 
building is necessary, the cost of which will be $16,000. They now have an opportunity to 
purchase a tract of land adjacent to the premises, which is much needed, and as the oppor- 
tunity will not occur again to purchase op the same favorable terms, an appropriation of 
$4,000 should be made for the purpose. Whole number of pupils in attendance during the 
past year, 293; number October 1, 1870, 800. The amount expended for the sup ort of 
the school during the past year was $32,103.04. The new building for work shops has been 
erected in a substantial manner, at a cost of about $17,000.00; the appropriation being 
only about $12,000.00, The current expenses of 1871 are estimated at $52,000.00; to pay 
deficiency for 1870, $6,228.00.” 





We most heartily second the Governor’s earnest words on the subject of a Reform School 
) \) 


for girls. No one can be a resident of our large cities without being painfully shocked at 





the number of young girls who are being trained for a life of shame and wickedness: 

“The last Legislature having by law prohibited the commitment of girls to this school, 
the question now arises for your consideration, what shall be done with that class of girls 
who ought to have the benefit of the restraining influence of such an institution? Can we 
afford to neglect them and allow them to grow up to be a curse to themselves and society? 
Ought not the State to make every effort to save them from becoming vagabonds, and lead 
them to lives of usefulness? It is not what these children are now which we have cause to 
fear, but what they are certain to become if not properly protected. [ commend this subject 
to your earnest wttention, as one of the most important you will have before you for con- 
sideration.” 


TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ WACES. 

The following pertinent words are taken from the Educational column of the Badger State 
Banner, under the management of J. K. Horramay, Esq., County Superintendent: 

“We frequently hear the complaint that teachers in our county are asking and receiving 
too much for their services. This may be true in cases where inefficient teachers are em- 
ployed, whose services would be dear at any price. We have always advocated that compe- 
tent teachers should be well paid for their services, but find that many district clerks make 
no discrimination between an efficient and inefficient teacher, but pay the wages asked, and 
if the school is a failure the Superintendent is censured for granting a certiticate to such 
teachers. The certificate of each teacher shows plainly his standing, from which, and the 
general appearance of the applicant, clerks should judge whether he is competent to teach in 
certain schools or not. We propose hereafter to raise the standard, and applicants for li- 
cense must come up to that standard or certificates will be withheld.” 
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JUDCE PAINE, 

Our readers have all heard ef the death of Hon. Byron Parner, one of the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and we need not repeat here the leading incidents of his life. 
But there are two obvious lessons brought before us, as we think of him and his sudden 
departure. The first is the nobleness of devotion to principle, especially when the cause 


espoused is unpopular. Judge Pate had @ conviction, years ago, that the colored man has 








rights which the white man is bound to respect. [le was not afraid to avow and act upon 


this conviction, when to do so was no passport to popularity. There is nothing more wanted 
just now than such men, Men who do not ask: ‘which course will bring to me or my, friends 
fame, money, ‘place or power, but which course is right?’ And no where are such men more 
needed than in the educational field, for here the influence of example is potent for good or 
evil. : 
3ut though eminent and incorruptible as a Judge, the deceased was mortal. He was 
not exempt from the summons which bids all to appear before the Great Judge. Looking 
upon the grandeur and greatness of earth, we too easily forget its short duration. But 
when earthly greatness or distinction dissolves at the touch of death, we awake from our 
fond dreams and remember that we too are mortal, and that it behooves us to be diligent 


and faithful. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 

We sincerely hope Wisconsin schools have not the rule in foree upon which the Chicago 
Republican thus indignantly comments: 

“Tt is a part of the prevailing system which obtains quite generally in the towns of the 
Western States; and is the occasion of no little sickness and suffering. Children of tender 
age, who reside too far from the school-houses to go home at the intermissions, are turned 
ruthlessly out of doors, without regard to the state of the weather or their preparation to 
meet its extremes. They have societies for the prevention of cruelty to anim it would 
not be a bad thing to have a few for the prevention of cruelty to school-childven. 









been tendered the 





Pror. ALEXANDER Kerr, principal of the High School at 
position of principal of the Preparatory Department in the State University. With this 





position the professorship of Greek will doubtless be connected. We hope he will aceept 
the offer. Prof. Kerr ranks among the best teachers in the State. Tle possesses the organ- 
izing ability necessary to make the Preparatory Department a success, while it is conneeted 
with the University. We hope the time will soon come when the work of this Department 
will be handed over to the High Schools and Academies, where it preperly belongs, and 
Prof. Kerr be enabled to devote himself to the strict duties of his professorship. 

Mas. Wa. HL L. Nicopenvs has been elected profossor of Civil Engineering and Military 
Science. He bears a very high reputation as a brave officer and competent instructor. The 
University is to be congratulated upon this valuable acquisition to its faculty. 

Junge Lyox-—The appointment of Ilon. Wim, P. Lyon, by Governor Fairchild, to the 
place made vacant by the death of Judge Paine, has given very general satisfaction. He is 
fitted in every way for his responsible position, Courteous, dignified, thorough in his 
knowledge of law, impartial and incorruptible, he will do his part in maintaining the envia- 
ble reputation the Supreme Court has justly won. 

Examiners For Stave Certiricates.—The following gentlemen have been appointed 
Examiners for State Certificates for the ensuing year: Robert Graham, Esq., of Kenosha, 
Prof. G. 8. Albee, of Racine, and Prof. Alexander Kerr, of Beloit. These gentlemen are 
thoroughly fitted by culture and experience for the positions to which they have been 
appointed. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

The Regents of the State University thus define their position on the education of women: 

“While the illiberal policy on the part of our State towards its own University has, in 
years past, been a matter of reproach at home and abroad, we are proud to say that Wis- 
consin is far in advance of her sister States in the noble provision Which she is making for 
the higher education of the daughters of the State. In carrying out the wise policy of the 
Legislature, it is the purpose of the Regents to do all in their. power to provide for ladies 
the same facilities for college educatio’ enjoyed by gentlemen.” 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Board, January 18th, a resolution was passed author- 
izing the Faculty, whenever they shall deem it necessary, to hear the sexes recite together. 
This action was wise and timely. It was found that the labor of the Professors was 
needlessly increased by hearing different recitations in the same studies. Henceforward 
the principle of the equality and co-education of the sexes will be distinctly recognized in 
the administration of the University. It is a matter for rejoicing that this is the case, 
The great majority of the friends of education in our midst have been long looking for it. 
We feel just a little chagrined that our sister State, Michigan, should have taken the lead 
of Wisconsin in admitting ladies to all the departments of her world-renowned University 
upon terms of perfect equality with gentlemen. Still we are glad we shall not fall far in 
the rear, The Lawrence University, and Milton College, in our own State, the Iowa State 
University, Oberlin and other colleges, have thus far demonstrated, we think, the success of 
the experiment of the co-cducation of the sexes. The result will not be doubtful in the 
Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin. 


. FEMALE COLLECE BUILDING. 

The Regents of the State University have the following in their report: 

“The Female College building, for the erection of which $50,000 was generously 
appropriated at the last session of the Legislature, is fairly under way. The basement is 
fully completed, and it is expected that the building will be ready for occupancy at the open- 
ing of the next fall term. This edifice, plain but neat in its external appearance, substan- 
tially built, and provided with all modern improvements and conveniences, admirably suited 
in all its arr: ingements to the wants of the department, will be an ornament to the Univer- 
sity grounds, and an honor to the wise munificence of the State. * * * This building, 
when completed, will not only afford ample and convenient accommodations for the students 
and officers of this college for m: iny years to come, but will, in many ways, contribute to 
the relief of the other departments, as set forth in the last report.” 


Coducational Bntelligence. 


WiSCONSIN. 
OrrIcers or THE Maptson Boarp or Epucation ror 1871.—The following are the officers 
and committees of the Board of Education for 1871: 
President—J, WH. Carpenter. ° 
Seeretary—s. HU. Carpenter. 
Treasurer—Elisha Burdick, 
Superintendent—. M. Reynolds. 


Tue New Scuoor Houser 1x tir First Warpd.—Madison can boast of three as fine school 
houses as there are in the State. The first of the improved style of buildings was erected 
in the Fourth Ward, which Hon. John G. McMynn pronounced the most perfect school 
building in the State. The next was in the Second Ward, and was in some r ‘spects an im- 
provement on the other. The last and best was erected the past season in University Addi- 
tion. This is by far the finest school building in the city. Its cost, including furniture and 
site, was not far from $17,500, The genvral style of the building is the same as the others. 
It contains four school rooms, each 26x82 feet. The Primary room seats 72 pupils; each 
of the others seat 6 i—making a total of 264, This building is perfectly ventilated, accord- 
ing to the Ruttan system. The hot air from the furnaces enters the rooms near the ceiling, 
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while the foul air passes out through a perforated base-board, and is carried to the ventilat- 
ing shaft, in which a constant current is maintained by the heat communicated from the 
smoke stack, which passes up through the shaft. The building is thoroughly warmed by 
three Boston furnaces, put up by Jones & Mason, in the basement, and is provided with one 
of the finest bells in the city.—State Journal. 

From the Kenosha Zelegraph, which has an interesting Educational Department, under 
the charge of Hosea Barnes, Esq., County Superintendent, we make the following extracts: 
“M. H. Wilcox, an individual who /ept school for a short time in district No. 8, Bristol, 
has unceremoniously departed for parts unknown, before the expiration of the time for 
which he was engaged. He drew upon the district treasurer before going, 

“Miss L. T. Pienkowsky is to fill the place in district 14, Somers, made vacant by the sick- 
ness of Miss Robertson. Miss Elizabeth Ward will finish the term in No. 8, Bristol. 

“The city schools commenced work last Monday, after a vacation of two weeks. Kenosha 
may be justly proud of her schools under their present management.” 

Of a certain school house, the Superintendent thus speaks: ‘For want of a shovel the 
teacher takes the ashes out of the stove with a chip, and for want of a wood box the wood 
is kept on the floor. The walls look hungry for a clock, maps and chart, and we hope they 
do not hunger in vain. With some repairs the blackboard would be one of the best. We 
are pleased to notice a new fence in process of construction around the school ground. We 
hope this second hint relative to a shovel and wood box will be acted upon, If not we shall 
try it again.” 

JupGe Knapp, of Madison, delivered an exceedingly interesting lecture at College Hall, 
Milton, Monday evening last. Subject, “Isothernis of Wisconsin.” —/anesville Gazette. 

Other Wisconsin journals have spoken in very high terms of Judge Kxarp’s lectures up- 
on the above subject. He treats of the laws of winds, of heat, of moisture, of vegetation, 
ete., upon our continent. The lectures are of general interest to all, and of special interest 
to students, teachers and farmers. 

They could be very profitably delivered at the evening sessions of our Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. We think Judge Knapp would cordially respond to any invitation extended him by 
County Superintendents. 

Pror. E. C. Stone, Principal of the Wisconsin Deaf and Dumb Institution at this place, 
has been appointed Principal of the American Asylum at Hartford, a place so long and wor- 
thily filled by his father, Rev. Collins Store, and.now made vacant by his death. This is a 
high honor to Prof. Stone, and though he has not yet‘ resigned his position here, we can 
hardly hope to keep him when the inducements and attractions of his old home and the in- 
fluence of family ties all operate so strongly to draw him to the east. It would, however, 
be a matter of deep regret to have him leave, and an exceedingly difficult matter to find 
another, so well qualified, to fill his place—Delavan Republicen. 

Tur Iowa County Teacuers’ Assocration was held at Linden, January 6th. An address 
was delivered in the evening by the State Superintendent, followed with some remarks by 
Prof. 8. D. Gaylord, of Mineral Point. Samuel Parks, Esq., County Superintendent, presi- 
dent; John H. Pike, secretary pro tem. The next meeting of the Association will be held 
at Avoca, on Friday and Saturday, February 17th and 18th. 

Mrs. OtmstEpap, teacher in Menasha, received a very valuable testimonial of friendship 
and respect from her pupils at the West school. The gift was a beautiful writing desk, 
tastefully and substantially furnished with writing materials, stationery, ete. 

Mazomanie still retains Capt. W. 8S. De La Maryr as Principal of her Graded Schools. 
Elkhorn made him a tempting offer to take charge of the schools in that enterprizing town. 
Mazomanie insisted upon his remaining in his present position, 

Tur Apams County Traciers’ Association was held at Plainville, January 27th and 
28th. Jesse M. Higbee, president; C. W. Capron, secretary. 
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We hear good reports of the Graded School at Augusta, Mr. E. H. Spracve, Principal. 
A “Teachers? Training School” haz been formed, under the management of Mr. Sprague, 
which is largely attended. Mr, Sprague is one of the first graduates of the Platteville 
Normal School. 

Tue Delavan Republican notes the resignation of Prof. Larne, Principal of the High 
School, who goes, at a salary of $2,400, to take charge of an Episcopal institution at Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Frienpsuir, Adams county, is to have a new school house. 


CENERAL. 

A correspondent of Leipzig writes as follows: “The way many Americans spend their 
time while in Germany—men too who have left home ostensibly to study in the universities 
—is not calculated to change the state of things materially. A man makes his plans to be 
absent a year or two; he spends a few weeks at one university; he visits another and hears 
a few lectures in the middle of the courses; he spends two or three months in traveling, 
which are followed by as many weeks at another university; and after a year or two of this 
kind of life, he returns to astonish his friends by his wonderful scholarship and literary 
achievements, Now the fact is, there is nothing in the climate of Germany, nothing in the 
manner of life, nothing in the beer even, which can make scholars without the indispensable 
requisite of hard work.”—College Courant. 

We have received a pamphlet containing census of Wisconsin for 1870, with a table 
of social statistics, etc., compiled from the report of the Secretary of State. We glean 
from it the following interesting statistics: During the year*1870, 1,558 paupers were sup- 
ported at a cost of $147,879; 836 criminals were convicted. The number of libraries, 
2,857; number of volumes, 880,508. There are 1,792 church organizations or societies ; 
1,396 church edifices with a seating capacity of 455,088 persons, leaving over 800,000 of 
our population without adequate church accommodations. There were 773 newspapers pub- 
lished having a circulation of 281,685 copies. 

Tur New York Sranparp, of December 22d, says that Prof. Cyrus Northrop, as the 
connecting link between the college and the Legislature, will prove a strong candidate for 
the Yale presidency. He is backed by the patronage of the New Haven custom-house, and 
may be called the administration candidate. As such, Prof. Northrop will command 
respect. Yet we hope that he also, being quite a young man, and holding two honorable 
offices already, will eventually see that his wiser and more generous course would be to give 
his labors and influence to the Standard’s candidate, Rev. Dr. Thompson, of New York city. 

Governor Batpwiy, of Michigan, thus speaks of the admission of women to the Michigan 
University: ‘Perhaps the most marked event in connection with the University for the 
past year is the admission of young women to the various departments. Thirty-one have 
been in attendance, and this number will undoubtedly be increased from year to year. The 
presence of women has thus far worked most satisfactorily; they rank high in scholarship, 
and their influence has in no way been unfavorable.”—College Courant. 

Pror. E. L. Youmans delivered a new and interesting lecture on the “ Cosmical Conditions 
of Mental Action,” before the New York Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, at Stein- 
way Hall, on the evening of January 5. The lecture was illustrated. profusely with draw- 
ings and maps, and gave great delight to a large audience.—Jb. 

Pror. Harrr’s expedition to the valley of the Amazon returned to New York recently, in 
the Brazilian mail steamship company’s steamer Merrimack, after a six months’ absence, 
during which time they made extensive explorations in the valley of the Amazon, the Xinga, 
the Papajoz and Tocantins, bringing home an exceedingly valuable collection, 
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For stupEnts who were recently convicted and fined for the part they took in the dem- 
onstration against the female students at the Surgeon’s Hall, Edinburgh, have been severely 
reprimanded by the university authorities, 

Tue Connecticut Scuoor Journa is to be revived—Il. C. Davis, of New Haven, resident 
editor. He is to have an able corps of contributors. Welcome to the School Journal. 

Tre regents of the University of California refuse the munificent bequest of Dr. Toland, 
simply because he requested to allow his name to be attached to the department, 

Dr. E. S. Hutt, of Alton, Ill, holds the position of lecturer on horticulture in the State 

y ith, i 
Industrial University, He is also State Horticulturist. 


Harvarp Untverstry has 49 professors, 42 other teachers, and 1,107 students, 


. 


Literary Qiliscellany. 


OUR UNIVERSITIES. 

It is a token of the quiet and deep changes that are going on in our ideas of higher 
education that such ample provisions are now made in our universities for instruction in de- 
partments of study which fifteen years ago were well nigh ignored in all these institutions. 
Take history as an example. How long is it since distinct professorships of that ereat and 
influential topic were founded among us? We have the impression that when, in 1857, 
Andrew D. White, now the celebrated president of Cornell, went to Michigan University, 
and commenced those powerful and brilliant lectures on history which he delivered there 
for several years, he almost made an epoch in our educational methods, so far as that study 
is concerned. Since then the other great universities of the country have been following 
suit, one by one, and now in nearly all of them history, instead of being a subject pinned 
on to the back of some other chair, has a chair all to itself. At Yale Arthur M. Wheeler 
is doing fine service in this field; and the recent appointment at Harvard of Henry Brooks 
Adams to the newly established professorship of history marks the complete triumph ot 
this study in winning its way to an appropriate recognition. Very much the same remarks 
might be made concerning the study of modern languages, especially of Fyench and Ger- 
man. Much more time is conceded to them than used to be the case; while at Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell and Michigan a far greater force of teachers is put on than would have been 
dreamed of. as practicable ten years avo. We observe that quite a revival—or rather, per- 
haps, an expansion—of this study is now taking place at the last of the universities just 
named. The rather precipitate retirement of Prof. Evans from that university has been 
followed by a thorough reconstruction of the department of modern languages, under the 
charge of Prof. George S. Morris, aided by three assistants, natives of the countries whose 
languages are to be taught. Prof. Morris, by the way, is a young scholar, from whom the 
literary world is likely to hear very soon, and in a way much to his credit. He is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth; has had the advantage of residence in German universities, and in 
France; has devoted himself chiefly to metaphysics, and is even now carrying through the 
press of Messrs. Scribner &’Co. a translation of Ucberweg’s great work on the “ History of 
Philosophy.” 




















Pusuisuers’ Boarp or Trape.—The success and permanency of this institution will be of 
great advantage to the public, equally with the publishers. The expense of the old agency 
system entered very largely into the cost of sehool books—to say nothing of the annoyance 
experienced from it by teachers and school boards, the outlay and vexation of frequent 
changes for insufficient reasons, and the loss and injustice to local dealers, 

The Board does not combine to keep up prices, but will encourage their gradual reduc- 
tion. Meanwhile competition in this particular remains entirely unrestricted. 

Neither is the Board exclusive. Every respectable publisher has been gspeatedly invited 
to join it. Those who still employ agents, and prove themselves bent upon perpetuating 
evils which the best houses in the trade have condemned and forsaken, should be frowned 
upon by all whom they approach. 

The failure of two or three of the smaller houses to join the Board has rendered neces- 
sary the continuance in the field of a small force on the part of the firms engaged in the 
reform, though it is hoped that this may not long be the case —Hd. Bulletin. 
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Literary Miscellany. 


THOU AND YOU. 

The more rigid syntax of modern times forbids any transitions from one number to an- 
other in addressing the same person; but no such law has ever been recognized as binding 
in the language up to a late period. Indeed from the very outset, from the first employment 
in early English of the plural in eases of address, the person so employing it was frequently 
represented as using both you and thou not only in the course of the same speech, but in the 
very same sentence. This is a practice at variance with modern literary usage and repug- 
nant to modern syntax, but it is a practice which has authorities on its side so numerous, so 
weighty, in fact so overwhelming, that it can fairly be considered as having been as_ thor- 
oughly established as any form of expression can be established by authority. Chaucer 
represents in the “Knigbt’s Tale,” Palemon as beginning his prayer to Venus with the 
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‘Thou glader ef the mount ef Citheroun,’ 

shortly after changing into the plural, and then mixing up both numbers in the same sen- 
tence. The Prioress also prefaces her tale with an invocation to the Lord and to the Virgin 
Mary, in both of which she changes from the singular to the plural. In Spenser's /aery 
Que ne (Book If, Canto viii, sts. 19-21) Archimago commences his speech to Pyrocles with 
you but ends it with tow. The pages of the Elizabethan dramatists are full of this same 
transition, but nowhere does it appear any more conspicuously than in the authorized ver- 
sion of the English Bible, in which case, according to Hebrew scholars, the idiom of the 

rj Thus in Deuteronomy vi, 17 occurs this passage: ‘ Je shall diligent- 
ly keep the commandments ef the Lord your God, and his testimonies and statutes which 
he hath commanded thee.” Examples of a like nature could be multiplied to an indefinite 
extent from that work and from the writings ef that period. Often indeed in the language 
of reproach and contumely the speaker begins with the singular but passes over into the 
plural, showing that the former was losing its distinctive force as an epithet of abuse and 
that the latter was fast becoming the exclusive term in conversation. Thus at the Bloody 
Assizes, in the reported speeches of Jeffrey in which he heaped abuse upon reluctant wit- 
nesses, he often began with ¢how, but was apt as often to pass over into you before he fin- 
ished, and not unfrequently employing only the latter. This use of the two numbers at 
pleasure, though it lasted, indeed, through the whole of the seventeenth century began to be 
more and’ more avoided in literature and to be confined to the language of conversation. 
The Spectator furnishes several illustrations of it, but it is observable that they are nearly 
all found in those places only where there is an effort made to represent the speech of com- 
mon life. Thus in No. 530 appears a letter from Will Honeycomb stating his marriage, in 
which you and thou are employed indiscriminately. The practice of those using them is no 
longer recognized as correct by grammarians; but it is often heard still in conversation in 
the very few cases where the singular is for any cause introduced.—Co/lege Courant. 
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Tue Weakyess or Ressta.—Let nobody be deceived as to the real effective strength of 
the Northern Bear. There is not a more egregious error prevalent in the average American 
mind respecting that “ great country ””—of which we really know so litthke—than that of its 
supposed invincibility. Russia is vast, impenetrable, gloomy, mysterious, and omne igno- 
tun pro magnifico. Russia is emphatically not a martial nation, but the contrary: it has 
an ever-present and fearful skeleton in its Polish cupboard; its civil administration, as well 
as its military, is the mest corrupt in the world, save the American alone; it has not, at this 
time, more than three hundred thousand effectives at its disposal; and its navy could not 
cope with the puny flotilla of the North German Confederation, It is mighty for defence, 
because its natural horrors swallow up armies like the Serbonian bog, but for aggression it 
is nothing, except as against the wretched despotisms and the barbarous nomads of Asia. 
The incubus of the great horror which seized the minds of imen after the fearful holocaust 
of 1812 is not yet lifted from the nations, Auséria alone, if her Magyar and German troops 
had a good heart in the business, is fully competent to baffle any attempted Muscovite occu- 
pation of Stamboul—from “ The Panhellenic Dream,” in the January number of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 














Pror. Qumsy relates the following “rich experience.” Upon a certain time he was ex- 
plaining to a Vermont farmer some of the wonderful combinations of numbers. The man 
listened with a great deal of interest and attention, and the professor was led to conclude 
that he-had made a deep impression, when the farmer said: “Yes, that is wonderful, 
truly, but there is another thing that is more wonderful to me than that, and I can’t under- 
stand it, yet you must do it every time or else it won’t come out right; that is, that you must 
carry one for every ten!” The professor attempted no further elucidation of the mysteries 
of mathematics. 
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OUR ENCLISH. 

A good deal of attention has been given of late years, in this country and in England, to 
popular criticism upon the English language, and the frightful strifes which have sprung 
up along the pathway of this movement, and have covered it with thick patches of learned 
blood, it is mournful to contemplate. Not many years ago Dean Alford, of Canterbury, 
came out with a book called the “ Queen’s English.” How many philological tempers have 
been broken all to pieces by that single book! Mr. G. Washington Moon, for example, rushed 
upon it frantically with a volume which he named, in derision, the “ Dean’s English,” 
Then, on this side of the water, Mr. Gould, by his ‘Good English,” plunged into an liad of 
woes, having to fight a hundred fierce fights, and even to bay for a considerable tine the 
transatlantic Moon himself. Next advanced Mr. Richard Grant White; but no sooner is 
his book on “* Words and their Uses” comfortably launched trom the press than its author 
finds himself most uncomlortably launched into a scrape with two doughty Yale protessors, 
who have commenced a series of remorseless articles in the journal published at their col- 
lege, and who threaten to leave scarcely a grease spot to commemorate the place where the 
unfortunate R. G. W. was last seen by mortal eye. Just hear these Yalensian ghouls: 
“We do not imean to deny,” say they, “that there is much in the work which is interesting 
and valuable, but it abounds with statements so reckless, with blunders so gross, and with 
ideas so conftised, that it will be a dangerous guide to any one who is disposed to regard it 
as an authority.” 


Harvarp University Lectures.—The Jadependent contains the following extract: 

“ All who take an interest in rational progress heard with applause, a year ago, of the 
fine plan of “ University Lectures” at Harvard, as inaugurate . by President Eliot, Several 
of the courses which were then given proved, as was to be expected, of great importance. 
We observe that the scheme for these lectures is resumed this year, with considerable addi- 
tions and improvements. The following are but a few of the courses: On Goethe, by F. HL 
Hedge; on the Study of Literary Models and on oe Style, by Professor Pheips, of An- 
dover; ou Early Italian and Spanish Literature, by James Russell Lowell; on New Italian 
Literature, by W. J, Howells; on the Natural History of the Intellect, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; on the Origin and Foundation of Zoological Aflinity, by Agassiz; on the Positive 
Philosophy, by John Fiske; and on Virgil and his Place in Literature, by Willian Everett. 
These lectures are not at all of the ad captundum or platform style, and a fee—not too 
large—is charged for the privilege of listening to them. To some it will be rather depress- 
ing to learn that the great drawback to their ideal success is the small attendance which too 
many of them have been received. The admirable course on Virgil, by William Everett, 
was heard by only two persons, both being ladies. The Boston people say: ‘ Bring your 
lectures over here, and they will be attended by crowds.” To which.Cambridge replies: 
‘Yes; but in that case the lectures would not be at Harvard University.’ ” 


Mew MWublications. 





BOOKS. 


ExLeMents or Astronomy.—By J. Norman Lockyer. (American Edition.) D, Appleton & 

Co., New York. 

Mr. Lockyer is an eminent English Astronomer, and editor of the very interesting publi- 
cation, entitled “ Nature.” Among other useful illustrations of the subject contained in the 
book, are colored representations of the solar, stellar and nebular spectra, and celestial 
charts of the northern and southern hemispheres. As giving both a more correct and a more 
vivid and exalted conception of the Universe, the subject i is first approached from the stand- 
point of the fixed stars and not of the solar system. The more recent discoveries in the 
science are presented, and the whole subject is treated in a clear and pleasing manner. As 
an elementary text-book, or a book for the general reader, it deserves a wide circulation. 
Mr. O. P. Hulse, 117 State Street, Chicago, is Western Agent for the publications of the 
Messrs. Appleton. 
~— Sreps iv Music.—By Geo. B. Loomis. Ivison, Buakeman & Taytor, Chicago. Nos. 

I. and IL, 88 pp., square 16 mo., paper covers. 

These little books are intended for primary grades of schools, and for this purpose they 
seem well adapted, The two, may be obtained, bound together, we presume, which would 
subserve economy. <A. J. Cheney y, Agent, 133 } State Street, Chicago. 
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New Publications. 


Tur Eciectic Serres or Geocrapuizs.—By A. Von Steinwehr and D. G. Brinton. Wilson, 

Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 

This series embraces a Primary, an Intermediate and a School Geography. It is appa- 
rent at a glance that the mechanical execution of their books keeps up the reputation of the 
publishers for good work. The maps and illustrations are well engraved. On looking fur- 
ther, the subject is found to be treated in a clear and judicious manner. The Primary and 
Intermediate books meet the usual wants of the common schools; the School Geography is 
more comprehensive and adapted to more advanced pupils. Although the maps are not 
drawn upon uniform scales, a unit of measure is furnished by giving the area of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the form of a right-angled parallelogram, on all the general maps, which facilitates 
very much the acquisition of that much neglected part of the subject—comparative geogra- 
phy. Teachers and s.hool boards, we think, will be well satisfied wilh these books, if 
adopted. 

Tue American Spetter.—By Henry M. Day, Author of “ Logic,” “ Art of Discourse,’ 

New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

This is the work of a philosophic mind, and evinces rare scholarship. Its leading peculi- 
arity, as claimed by the author, is that “ by a careful, laborious examinations, word by word, 
of the entire vocabulary of the English language, as exhibited in the revised edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary, the words, or so many of them as were deemed needful, have been 
distributed into classes, arranged in strict method under the respective principles that have 
occasioned the deviation in their orthography from the standard of a perfect alphabetic sys- 
tem.” Intelligent teachers will see at once the value of this plan, especially in reference to 
the proper instruction of advanced classes. Diacritical marks are mostly disused, as they 
are not found in books. The preface, which is well worth reading, embodies the results of a 
careful investigation of the peculiarities, anomalies and difficulties of the orthography of the 
language, 
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Martinpae’s Series or Sretiers.—E. IL. Butter & Co., Philadelphia. 

These Spellers, the “ Primary,” “ Common Schcol”’ and “ Complete,” have been prepared 
by a practical teacher of many years’ experience—J. C. Martindale, author of a History of 
the United States. The lessons appear to be well graded, and the “ Primary ” is illustrated 
with well, executed engravings. The peculiar feature of the author’s method is to present 
words to the eye of the pupil as he will see them in practical lite—without division into syl- 
lables, and in the Primary book, without marks to indicate the vowel sounds. This strikes 
us as philosophical, and the method deserves a careful trial. The “ Common School” and 
“ Complete Speliers ” embrace judicions rules for spelling, and writing and dictation exer- 
cises. We learn that the books meet with favor among some of our best teachers. 





Tur IxperenpENT Reapers (in Five Numbers.)—By J. Mavison Watson. A. 8, Barnes 

& Co., New York and Chicago. 

These Readers exhibit many excellencies. The first three books are mainly original com- 
position. The selections in all are cheerful and lively, with a due mixture of such as culti- 
vate the moral sensibilities, while heavy didatie matter is avoided. Recent literature is well 
represented. Much and various information is imparted in the foot notes, in the last book 
of the series, and the definitions, rules for reading and devices for aiding the pupil in or- 
theepy, are judicious. Good print, paper and binding, together with pleasing illustrations, 
combine to make a very attractive series of readers. 

Day Scnoon Sivcer.—By Puirie Purtiims. Wirsox, ivkre & Co., Cincinnati. 168 pp., 

12 mo. ; 

Besides a judicious course of elementary lessons for pupils of all ages, this convenient 
little manual contains a fine collection of “ Practical School Songs,” and a number of the 
most popular tunes used in religious worship, with familiar hymns. Within the same com- 
pass, we have seen nothing more pleasing or useful, A. P. Morgan, Agent, 115 State St., 
Chicago. 

Free Lanps or Jowa,—A Description of the Sioux City Land District. By A. R. Furroy, 

Mitts & Co., Des Moines, lowa; 48 pp. octavo. 

This pamphlet will interest all who are looking for eligible free lands, for homesteads. 
See advertisement, on another page. 





PERIODICALS. 

Tur CotteGe Courant, a weekly College and Literay Miscellany, of 16 pp., published at 
New Haven, Conn., at $4 a year, and ten cents a copy; and, considering the variety, abund- 
ance, youthful flash and humor of this jovial Collegian’s sheet, cheap enough, at that—prob- 
ably the best got-up Student’s paper in the country. ©, C. Chatfield & Co., Publishers. 
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